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“THE LEADING 


azn | PRINTING“ 


FOUR SIZES 


swe Tuna PRESS 
DIFFERENT STYLES. ike 07? 


The UNIVERSAL Press 


ls simple, convenient, accurate, 
very strong in all its parts,and 
absolutely rigid under strain. 

The distribution of ink is com- 
plete and may be increased or de- 
creased at will. 

The impression is perfectly v1- 
RECT AND SQUARE ¢o the form, 
unlike the ‘‘ scissor like" im- 
pression of other Fob Presses. 

The most convenient impression 
trip and impression adjustmeny 
combined in one), requiring no 
tinkering with impression bolts, 
nor changing of tympan. 

it ts the most compact and best 
burtlt machine, and “ looks me- 


chanical.”’ 

















The UNIVERSAL Press 


Is adapted to the widest range of 


work, including : 
WOOD PRINTING, 


CUTTING AND CREASING 
OF PAPER BOXES, 


HOT STAMPING & EMBOSSING, 


EMBOSSING IN RELIEF 
AND LAYING COLOR 
AT ONE IMPRESSION, 


CHROMATIC WORK, 


&e., &c. 


THE NEW-STYLE CHANGER MAKES THE OPERATION OF THE UNIVERSAL BY TREADLE VERY EASY, AND 
MAY BE APPLIED TO ALL UNIVERSAL PRESSES IN USE, 


Full Descriptive Pamphlet and Price-List sent on application 


MoprRitrr Cranry, 
INKENTOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
JOHN THOMSON, Wo. 9 Spruce Street, 


MANAGER. NEW YORK CITY. 
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Gordon Job Press, 
Half-medium, 13x19 inches inside chase; for steam 
power only; in good order; $275. 


Universal Job Press- 


Half-medium, 13x1g inches inside chase; with fountain 
and steam fixtures; $300. 


Liberty Job Press, 
Quarter-medium, 10x15 inches inside chase, with foun- 
tain and steam fixtures; in good order; price $200. 


Ruggles Job Press, 
One Card and Billhead Press, size 434x734 inches inside 
chase; good order; $90. 


Washington Hand Press, 


Platen 22x28; with iron inker; $125. 


Double Ruling Machine, 


Hickok’s make, in good order; will be sold cheap. 


Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 
Improved; 7144x12¥ inches inside of chase; new; price 
$75. 


Adams Presses (Bed and Platen) 
Size of platen, 14x18; 2-roller; in good order. 
es es 26x40; 2-roller; in good order. 
és “ 26x43; 6-roller; good as new. 
Lithographic Hand Presses 


Various styles and sizes. 


Standing Press (for dry pressing), 
One Press (iron rods), bed 16x20; $50. 


Calendering Machine 


With rolls 27 inches long, 6 inches diameter; with 
countershaft and compound gears; in first-class order. 


Marble Imposing Stone, 
With stand and drawer, as follows: 
2614x39% inches; $15. 


Iron Imposing Surface— 
3014x42 inches, with new frame and drawer; price $30. 


Stereotype Machinery 
One Steam Drying Press, large, with extra platen, $175. 
One Steam Drying Press, 16x18%4; $100. 
One Job Casting Pan, $30. 
One Hoe Furnace and Metal Pot, $40. 


One Stereotype Hand Shaving Machine, 12 inch, to 
shave type high; $100. 


QOne-Chiseling Machine, $40. 

One stereotype Shaving machine, for curved plates; will 
shave any size plate; been in use with Bullock press; 
price, $175. 

Turtle Tables- 


Three Turtle Tables, large size; in perfect order; cheap. 


Newspaper Folding Machine, 


Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 31% x45 %; folds long mail 
size, five folds; in first-class order; price, $350. 


Bookbinders’ Cutter— 
One Riehl’s Self-Clamping Cutter, 23-inch; for steam 
power; in first-class order; $100. 
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OLD STYLE EXTENDED. 
PATENTED 
<< 
22a IGA. LONG PRIMER OLD STYLE EXTENDED 3.00 
Beautiful and Elegant Designs for Printers 
PLAIN AND HANDSOME JOBBING STYLES OF TYPE 
Specimens of Modern Inventions 


22a I4A. Pica OLD STYLE EXTENDED. 3.50. 
Ouite a Pleasant Dispositioned Ruler 
OLD KING COLE WAS A JOLLY OLD 


SOUL 
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was He 4... 
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ae Large Charivari Party 34 


YOUNG SIMON’S YEARS 
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THE SHORTEST-LIVED DAILY ON RECORD. 

On the first of January there appeared in Baltimore, Md., 
the first number of a new daily called the Daily Times. It 
was issued in conformity with an announcement made in a pro- 
spectus issued by Wm. B. Hazleton, in the middle of Novem- 
ber, 1881. In this printed promise, Mr. Hazleton declared his 
intention to publish a first-class independent morning daily, 
to accomplish which end he would purchase the Baltimore 
Gazette, just to secure Associated Press privileges; and then, 
with a formidable array of literary talent, he would electrify 
not only Baltimore, but the country at large, with a lively, 
fearless, bright paper. He did engage gifted editors, bright 
reporters at generous salaries, taking them from older papers. 
At Washington he established a correspondent’s bureau on a 
larger and more sumptuous scale than that of the New York 
Herald; he set up a similar department in New York City; 
fitted up a large home office with costly furniture, bought a 
$16,000 press, fonts of choice types. But he did not buy the 
Baltimore Gazette; therefore he launched his venture without 
the Associated Press despatches. He atoned for the short-coming 
by a liberal supply of special news telegrams; his locals 
were the liveliest ever seen in Baltimore; his paper the most 
independent. 

In the second week of its existence there were rumors of 
trouble in the office of the new 7imes. Printers were clamorous 
for their wages; editors and reporters wondered audibly when 
pay-day would come. They had velvet-cushioned chairs to 
sit in, but no money to meet necessary expenses. 
just what ailed Mr. Hazleton. 


That was 
He had ambition, enterprise, 
generosity, but no cash, and no one would advance him any. 
Without money newspapers cannot be published. On Satur- 
day, January 14, appeared the last number of the Baltimore 
Daily Times. All the materials in the office were promptly 
seized by the parties who had furnished them on credit. Edi- 
tors, reporters and compositors were left to shift for themselves 
as best they could. 

Wm. B. Hazleton, who has—unwittingly no doubt—achieved 
the distinction of founding and publishing the shortest-lived 





daily newspaper on record, is a young man but an old jour- 
nalist. He was actively connected with Philadelphia news- 
papers a dozen years ago as publisher and editor, failing in 
both capacities. Afterwards he went to Washington and sub- 
sequently to Baltimore. In the latter city he became the man- 
aging editor of the American, filling the position in a satisfactory 
manner. He meant well in his last venture, but according to all 
accounts he put too much faith in promises of financial support; 
he had no capital of his own, and the promises made him were 
not fulfilled. 
a eo 
NEWSPAPER REPORTERS. 

In talks and writings concerning journalism the reporter has 
long been overlooked; even the intelligent general public 
On 
the great city dailies the reporter is of as much importance as 
the editor-in-chief; without his assistance the forger of the edi- 
torial thunderbolts would be at loss for his most scathing ma- 
terial. News from the four quarters of the globe is flashed to 
him by the telegraph wires, scaling mountain ridges and diving 
under ocean depths; of the doings in his own city the wires 
are mute. What is.of interest to the vast and influential bodies 
of municipal tax-payers must be unearthed by the reporter 
before it can be commented upon by the editor. It is the edi- 
torial wheels that grind, but it is the nimble reporter who 
brings grist to the editorial mill. 


habitually underestimates the importance of reporters. 


Prompted perhaps by the 
neglect of his class, a bright New York reporter, Mr. David A. 
Curtis, has written a lecture on ‘‘ The Reporter,’’ 
commenced delivering it. 


and has 
We have not yet had the pleasure 
of listening to Mr. Curtis, but no doubt shall when he comes 
to Philadelphia to edify a public that is blessed with a host of 
brilliant, industrious, shrewd reporters. 

How great a power the reporter really is in journalism was 
manifested in New York City some years ago—it was a long 
time since; James Gordon Bennett was still alive, and so was 
Horace Greeley, but both were old men, if silvered heads and 
beards make age. It was when A. A. Low, the then President 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce, had returned from 
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a European tour. A great complimentary banquet was given 
Mr. Low at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. His Honor, the Mayor, 
was there; so was Judge Brady; in fact, all the big guns of the 
bar, and all the famous editors, except the elder Bennett, who 
never went to dinners. After all the magnates were seated, 
the reporters were admitted—there were fourteen of them 

and were taken to a long table which was not set for a dinner, 
The waiters 


trooped in with the viands, but ignored the reporters, who bore 


though admirably adapted for writing purposes. 


the slight until the courses had been served; then, by mutual 
agreement, they arose and tramped silently out of the banquet 
hall in Indian file. Horace Greeley, Manton Marble, Jones, of 
the Zimes; Hudson, of the Herald; Brady, of the AZai/; and 
Brooks, of the Z.xfress, saw the departure. Mr. Greeley 
laughed and said: ** D—d if the boys ain’t serving ’em just 
right.’’? The guest of the evening looked on in dismay; he was 
primed with a long speech that he wanted well reported. 

After an absence of two hours the reporters returned from 
the barroom of the hotel, where they had whiled away the 
time in sampling ice-water, and perhaps something stronger. 
No sooner had they got back to their table than waiters were 
sent to them with wine and cigars. 
jected. 


Both were indignantly re- 
‘* We are here to work, not to drink and smoke,’’ 
said the fourteen in chorus. The chairman of the committee 
of arrangements came to apologize; he was heard in grim si- 
‘¢We 
are here to work, not eat dinner,’’ answered the fourteen. To 


lence. He said a special dinner should be provided. 
work apparently they went; pencils flew over paper; the 
speakers glanced nervously at the writers; they seemed to sus 
pect their diligence, perhaps they thought it was not deserved 
at all. 

Next morning confirmed their suspicions; the poor, snubbed 
reporters had got even with the millionaires, judges and law- 
yers. The 7ribune had no reference whatever to the dinner; 
the //era/d had twenty lines; the Wor/d apologized that the 
Low dinner was crowded out; in the 77es there was a stickful 
dictated by the editor, who smelt a mouse and hurried to the 
office from the dinner to find not a line of it, just as he 
expected. 

All the reporters were severely reprimanded by their chiefs; 
one of them—him of the /fera/d—lost his place, for the elder 
Bennett was a merciless master; he dismissed men for the 
veriest trifles, but his shrewd managing editor re-engaged all 
the valuable ones as fast as they were discharged by the inex- 
orable proprietor, who, in the last decade of his active life, did 
not know his employees, with perhaps five exceptions, by sight. 

However, the poor-in-purse reporters discomfited the mil- 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


| editorial opinions. 


SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 

For time to which the memory of the oldest journalist run- 
neth not to the contrary, it has been considered a heinous of- 
fence for a newspaper to accept payment of any kind for its 
It was generally claimed and conceded 


| that the ‘*eds’’ were for the public good or instruction, and 


could not and shoud not be influenced by money or its equiva- 
lent any more than the rulings of the judge upon the bench. 
Acting upon this time-honored assumption, the San Francisco 
Bulletin sued the Chronicle newspaper, of the same city, for 
libel, claiming damages because the Chronicle had charged it 
with selling its editorial influence to the Central Pacific Rail- 
road for thirty thousand dollars in cash. After numerous wit- 
nesses had been examined on both sides, the learned and 
eloquent lawyers made long speeches. The learned judge 
surprised all interested in arguing, with his decision, that the 
charge, though clearly proven, was not libellous at all. 
Without much legal circumlocution the judge declared that it 
is not morally or legally wrong for a person to advocate a pro- 
ject, matter, or claim, for pecuniary or valuable consideration. 
He said that talent is as much the capital of the advocate, 


| the lawyer, and the editor, as merchandise is of the merchant; 


| his merchandise. 


the editdr has as much right to sell his talent as the merchant 
The lawyer, the minister, the lecturer, the 
author sell their talents and are not less respected for so doing. 


| The greater their learning, industry, eloquence, and the esteem 


| in which they are held, the greater the pecuniary compensation. 


| have been—or can» be 


lionaires, and from that distant day to this the reporters have | 


not been snubbed at any of the grand public dinners given in 
New York. Mr. Curtis has of course closely and carefully 
studied his own branch of journalism, and knows much that is 


worth the telling and remembering about the too little known | 


reporters. 





-@- 


THE first comic paper was published in France, in 1830. 


In summing up, his surprising Honor said that it is no more 
libellous to accuse one of selling for gain the support and ad- 
vocacy of his newspaper than it would be to accuse the mer- 
chant of selling for gain his merchandise. 

We do not believe that this extraordinary charge will meet 
with popular approval anywhere, not even in easy-going Cali- 
fornia. If newspaper opinions expressed by gifted, logical, 
persuasive writers are to be held like bales of cotton and bar- 
rels of sugar, then the influence of the press for good or evil 
must cease. A free press becomes a mockery and a delusion 
when it can be purchased like any other commodity. As yet 
the American people have faith in the honesty of purpose 
actuating a great majority of editors. Some of them have 
been influenced by the promise of public office; few of them 
bought outright. Ninety-nine one- 
hundredths of them would certainly receive the mere hint, the 
faintest intimation of such a proposition, as a gross insult; the 
more hasty of them would answer with a blow. It will be a 
sad day for the American nation when editors have grown as 
openly and habitually venal as the California Judge would 
have them. 

Judges are human, therefore liable to err. 


therefore prone to a love for notoriety. 


Judges are men, 
We believe that the 
Judge who presided in the San Francisco Chronicle- Bulletin 
libel suit saw a rare opportunity for creating a sensation, and 
he made the most of his chance. The very fact of the Bud/etin 
regarding as a shame and disgrace to it the charge that it had 
sold its influence, shows that the press of California has a 
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higher opinion of its honor, dignity and usefulness than is en- 
tertained by the remarkable Judge. 
Eph RE = 
STATIONERS’ BOARD OF TRADE. 

At the close of last year the New York Stationers’ Board of 
Trade held its annual meeting in New York City. Not local 
by any means are the labors performed and influences wielded 
by this body. From the proceedings at the last meeting we 
glean that the Board had recorded on its books, at the ending 
of ’81, fourteen thousand reports in reference to the condition 
of firms dealing in stationery in the United States and in the 
Dominion of Canada. In the granting of credits the reports 
in question are freely used, and are of great value to the sta- 
tionery trade in every part of the country. Upward of 2,000 
new reports were placed on the books of the Board last year; 
2,742 of the old reports were revised during the same period, 
A collection bureau 
is attached to the Board, which, in 1881, employed five hun- 


and 7,975 special reports were received. 


dred attorneys in the States and Canada. Eight hundred and 


| literary property of the Rev. Sir George W. Cox, who, let us 





hope, does not obtain his sermons in the same way. 
With this flagrant case before us, what are we to think of 


the motives which cause English publishers and authors to 


clamor for an International Copyright Treaty with the United 
States, on a basis that gives all the advantage to them; be- 
cause, forsooth, American publishers have been in the habit of 
printing English publications, and American books are not as 
valuable as British ones. How unjustly American publishers 
have been accused by their British rivals is shown by the large 
sums they have voluntarily paid famous English authors; sent 
the money—generous portions of the profits of their enterprise 
—across the Atlantic, when they could have readily retained 
it, or followed the English example of changing the title of the 


| work and putting another name than that of the rightful 


| Tennyson is or Dickens was. 


fifty-two claims, representing $92,768, were received for collec- | 


tion during the past year, of which sum $38,526 was collected. 
The balance is represented as being in process of collection. 
In the bankruptcy department eighty-six cases came up for ad- 
justment; twenty of them were closed up on the aggregate 
payment of $40,000. All the affairs are controlled by a Board 
of Trustees, and the following gentlemen have been elected to 
serve as Trustees for the year 1882: 

Alexander Agar, G. B. Holbrook, H. T. Coates, W. N. Crane, H. 
W. Curtiss, George W. Davids, Charles F. Dillingham, I. Recken- 
dorfer, Charles B. Lamport, Andrew Little, J. S. Warren, Wellington 
Smith, William T. Pratt, Wilham H. Parsons, George L. Pease, David 
Scott, Willy Wallach and D. Appleton 

-e- 
WHO READS AN AMERICAN BOOK ? 

We ask this familiar old conundrum, first put in a sneering, 
insolent way by the Zdinburgh Review in the far-off days when 
educated Englishmen looked upon us as a lot a little removed 
from barbarians—not to enumerate a host 





of well-known 


authors, born, bred and educated in the United States, whose | 


works are sought after and honored in England. The an- 
cient riddle comes in appositely at present because our English 
brethren are reading American books without knowing it, not 
from any ignorance of their own, but through the questionable 
devices of the book-publishers of England. A strong case in 
point is a work entitled ** The Little Cyclopzedia of Common 
Things,’’ published in London last month as edited by the 
Rey. Sir George W. Cox, Baronet, published by Kegan, Paul, 
French & Co. The work, a useful and commendable one for 
boys and girls, is an American work pirated in a most unblush- 
ing manner. 

With a very few unimportant alterations, and these made to 
suit the British market, the book in question is the ‘* Young 
Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Things,’’ edited by John D. 
Champlin, Jr., and published by Henry Hoyt & Co., of New 
York, in December, 1879. Of these important facts the Eng- 
lish editor is as silent as the tomb; the work is heralded as the 





author on the title page. It may be argued that it would be 
impossible to filch the published work of a noted author, as 
English publishers have done 
just such unblushing work,in the path of literary piracy. One 
of them thus appropriated Nathaniel Hawthorne’s ‘ Marble 
Fawn ’’ when the author was famous with readers in England. 
More recently, Mark Twain’s books were subjected to similar 
flagrantly unjust treatment. Within two months, a London 
publisher reprinted, without so much as asking by your leave, 
the ‘* Fables Out of the World,’’ first issued in the World 
newspaper of New York, then collected and issued in a vol- 
ume by the same establishment, crediting the authorship to G. 


| Washington Esop. Tostrengthen the work for the British market 


the London publisher added the well-known name of Bret 
Harte to that of Esop, announcing the fables to be by George 
Washington Esop and Bret Harte. Mr. Harte had no more to 
do with the composition of the Wor/d fables than Gladstone; 
his name was used without his permission on the title page ot 
a work in the authorship of which he had no part. 
American author, therefore, by custom 


He is an 
very bad custom—the 
property of any unprincipled English publisher. If an Ameri- 
can were to issue a volume of poems ostensibly by Oscar 
Wilde and Alfred Tennyson, paying neither of the poets a 


| single cent, and the volume not containing a single line of 
g ’ £ g 


Tennyson, what an indignant protest against such trickery 
would go up from all literary England! How Americans 
would be abused, held up to scorn, lashed with stinging sen- 
tences! But surely, if such a course of conduct is not much 
to be blamed in England, it ought to be rather commendable 
than otherwise in the United States, where, according to Eng- 
lish book writers and book makers, there is not much literary 
talent worth the having or protecting. More than enough 
though, it would seem, to induce London publishers to appro- 
priate works written and published in the United States, alter 
their names, and substitute the name of an Englishman for that 
of the American author. 

These occurrences ought to be carefully collated by the gen- 
tlemen interesting themselves in agitating a copyright treaty or 
law with England, and placed in the channels that would lead 
them to official attention. .Members of Congress, Senators 
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and Representatives, know nothing practically of book pub- 
lishing in the United States or England. Made acquainted 
with the disreputable methods pursued by English publishers, 


they would be disposed to obtain fair play for American pub- | 


lishers in an international copyright treaty or law. 
ee aes A ieee 
THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 
James Conner’s Sons, New York, have issued ‘ Inclined 
Stylograph,”? Great Primer size, for circular and card work. 
The Cleveland Type Foundry, Cleveland, Ohio, show a new 
shaded series, ‘‘ Auroral,’’ in two sizes 
2-line Pica; Pica ‘‘ Ivy,’’ an ornamented circular letter, and 
Typographic Combination, 1, 2, and 3, and Ornaments. 


Great Primer size has been added to the sie 


** Geometric 
series by the Central Type Foundry, St. Louis. 

Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago, show the ‘‘ Program,’’ a 
neat light-faced letter, with caps, small caps and lower-case, 
in five sizes—Nonpareil, Brevier, Long Primer, Pica, and Co- 
lumbian; ‘‘ Mentor,’’ a good ornamented shaded letter, in 
sizes from Brevier to 2-line English 
new Scripts. 


caps only; also several 


The Great Western Type Foundry, Chicago, has added 
Long Primer size to its ** Occident’’ series, and shows Pica 
**Occident, No. 2.’’ ‘*Occident Shaded ”’ 
densed letter—caps and ornaments; ‘Steel Plate,’ a ray 
shaded with ornamental caps, in Pica, Great Primer and Dou- 
ble Pica sizes. ‘* Anglican,” 
‘* Emerald,”’ are other new faces. 

Geo. Bruce’s Son & Co., New York, show in their ‘* Nine- 
teenth Supplement,”’ and in their new Specimen Book, noticed 
elsewhere, a perfect deluge of new things and good, impossible 
to describe in our limited space. 


is a new con- 


**Pen Text Shaded,’’ and 


We respectfully suggest to 
the reader that he will be well repaid by an examination of 
either. 





e- 


DuRING the coming month of February, probably in the | 


first week, a new high-class illustrated weekly journal will be 
Started in this city. 
the new comer. 


Our Continent is the name selected for 


bon W. Tourgee, author of **A Fool’s Errand;"’ Robert S. 
Davis, one of the founders, and for years editor of the Phila- 
delphia Saturday Night; and Daniel C. Brinton, the success- 
ful publisher of a.medical periodical. Quite a number of 
brilliant literary people have been secured as contributors and 


associate editors. Special departments in Our Continent will 


3-line Nonpareil and | 


Its projectors and proprietors are Judge Al- | 
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THE regular annual election for officers of the Philadelphia 
Typographical Society took place on Saturday evening, Janu- 


| ary 7, with the following result: 





be conducted by Miss Kate Field, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- | 


ton, Miss Helen Campbell, Donald G. 
Heber Clark, and L. C. Tiffany. Typographically and picto 
rially, as well as in a purely literary point of view, Our Con 
tinent is to be the very best of illustrated weeklies; it is to start 
at top, and certainly has ample capital and brains to insure the 
complete successs of the ambitious and praiseworthy effort. 


2 





THE King James version of the Bible was first printed by 
Robert Barker, at London, in 1611. 


Mitchell, Charles 





President—Clifford Comly. 

Vice-President—Walter W. Bell, Jr. 

Secretary—Wm. F. Lacy. 

Assistant Secretary—Wm. Hodgson. 

Treasurer—Nathan S. Hales. 

Beneficent Fund Committee—Chas. Brigham, James Montgomery, 
Eugene H. Munday, Eugene Vallette, Laurence M. Meyer. 

Stewards, Northern District—L. L. Rudduck, Thos. L. Thomson. 

Stewards, Southern District—Geo. T. Knorr, H. W. Robertson. 

There was a large attendance of members, and much interest 
was taken inthe election. The amount expended during 1881, 
for sick and funeral benefits, and for the relief of widows and 
orphans, was nearly $3,000. 

+6< 

HENRY Woon, Esq., late President of the West Chester and 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroads, and for two 
years past President of the James & Webb Printing and Sta- 
tionery Company, of Wilmington, Del., has assumed, in addi- 
tion to the duties of president of the latter company, those of 
treasurer, and will take an active personal interest in the 
business. 





Mr. E. F. James will remain as secretary and busi- 
ness manager. 


Go.tpsporo, N. C., has a public-spirited citizen in J. A. 
Bonitz, of the Goldsboro Messenger. The town being without 
a suitable hall for public assemblages, Mr. Bonitz has just 
erected one of the handsomest halls in the South 
56 by 110 feet 


House.”’ 


dimensions 
and christened it the ‘* Messenger Opera 
The total cost of the property was $23,000. 


* 





A NEw YEAR souvenir from the Gordon Press Works was 
an excellent card photograph of the late (and great) George P. 
Gordon, the famous inventor and builder of the Gordon presses. 
The picture will be treasured by those who knew the man and 
appreciated his work. 





-@e 

Washington letter-writer of the 
highest literary ability, to write on subjects of general interest, 
should communicate with E. Sureau, who advertises in the 
present CIRCULAR. 


PUBLISHERS in need of a 


—_—_—___—__<@< 
Joun B. Pier, publisher and printer, of Baltimore, Md., 
has associated with himself his son, John B. Piet, Jr., and 
Stephen Tongue, and the business will be conducted under the 
style of John B. Piet & Co. 
FEST. 5 er eee 
THE printing establishment of the Inquirer Printing and 
Publishing Company, Lancaster, Pa , one of the largest in the 
State, was totally destroyed by fire on the night of January 
25th. 
Rae We Oe ae 
AxsouT Guiteau: 
guit-eau-ver-it. 


Justice has the drop on him, and he can’t 
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THANKS. 

As usual at this season, the CIRCULAR has been favored with 
quite a number of specimens of good printing, mainly calen- 
dars, circulars, cards, etc., for which the donors have our 
hearty thanks. The following are the names of those who 
remembered us in this manner: 

Armstrong & Co., J. M., 710 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 

Armstrong & Co., Philip P., 118 S. Seventh St., Philadelphia. 

sreuker & Kessler, 36S. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 

Camp, J. H., 610 Jayne St., Philadelphia. 

Davis, Thos. A., 154% W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Douglass, Charles C., Sixth and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 

Eichbaum & Co., Joseph, 48 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fairman, Thomas C., 422 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 

Fell & Co., Wm. F., 1224 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 

Francis & Loutrel, 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Geddes’ Sons, 716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Grant, Faires & Rodgers, 54 North Sixth St., Philadelphia. 

Harper & Bro., 413 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Hickman, F. S., West Chester, Pa. 

Hofstetter Bros., 915 and 917 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 

Horton, John J., Gowanda, N. Y. 

Kildare, Wm. P., 734 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 

Loag, Samuel, 614 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 

McCully & Co., Geo. H., 726 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

McElroy, C. M., Fairfield, Iowa. 

McMillin, James, 111 Third Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Murphy, John L., Trenton, N. J. 

Murphy’s Sons, Wm. F., 505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

New Era Printing House, Lancaster, Pa. 

Rand, Avery & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Russell, Morgan & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Thompson, J. Clark, 26 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 

Ward, Remington, Newport, R. I. 

bet ees — 
INDIANA ITEMS. 

—The Spencer Democrat has enlarged to a seven-column folio. 

—The Warsaw /ndianian has adopted the quarto form. 

—The Rensselaer Repudlican now appears as a six-column quarto, 
and is otherwise improved in appearance. 

—A. J. Garner & Co. have purchased the Starke County (Knox) Zn- 
terprise. 

—W. T. McNeil has sold his half-interest in the Fowler Zye to Mr. 
Ed. Graham, who is now sole owner. 

—The Dunkirk Banner has been reduced in size to a seven-column 
folio. 

—Roswell C. Smith, publisher of the Century Mayazine, was formerly 
a lawyer of Lafayette, Ind. 

—The Wabash Plain-Dealer has been sold by Mr. Thad. 
two gentlemen from Connersville, Ind. 


Sutler to 
Mr. Butler has been connected 
with the Plain-Dealer for many years, and is considered a thorough 
newspaper man. 

—The Kentland Gazette has improved its appearance by a new head- 
ing and dress. 

—The Richmond Weekly Palladium has just completed its fifty-first 
volume. 

—The Tipton 7imes has again changed hands, S. Ray Williams being 
the latest purchaser. 

—The Democratic editors of the State held their annual meeting at 
Indianapolis, on the 6th and 7th, and considered topics relating to 
to their political and mercantile interests. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, J. B. Maynard, Indianapolis 
Sentinel; Vice-Presidents, D. McDaniels, Plymouth Democrat, and 
Dr. W. H. D. Hunter, Lawrenceburg Register; Secretary, B. F. Lo- 
thair, Logansport Pharos; Corresponding Secretary, J. O. Henderson, 








Kokomo Disfatch; Treasurer, Josiah Gwinn, New Albany Pudlic Press; 
Executive Committee, John B. Stoll, Elkhart Monitor; Col. Q. D. 
McDonald, Columbia City Hera/d; H. E. Wadsworth, Laporte Argus, 
and A. Seidensticker, Indianapolis German Telegraph. 

—The Vincennes Su, said to be the first paper published in the ter- 
ritory now comprised within the States of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, has just moved into new and commodious quarters. It 
was established as the /ndiana Gazette, July 4, 1804, and published 
under that name for three years, when it was burned out, and soon after 
resuscitated under its present name. 

—Rev. E. J. Scott is arranging to start a religious paper at Marion, 
under the direction of the Society of Friends. 

—Messrs. Hopkins & Argerbright have purchased the North Man- 
chester Journal of Mr. N. W. Beauchamp. 

—C. J. Reynolds, of the Monticello 7imes, has left for parts unknown, 
leaving the paper and material in the hands of creditors. 

—W. S. Lingle, of the Courier, has been reappointed postmaster of 
Lafayette. 

—The Indiana Republican editors hold their annual meeting at In- 
dianapolis on February 22. 

—The report sent out by the Associated Press that Rosser, Morley & 
McClure, job printers and stationers, of Lafayette, had failed, seems to 
have been without foundation. 

—The publishers of the Tenth District have organized a ‘‘ Publishers’ 
Association.”” Mr. John Milliken, of the Crown Point Register, is 
President, and W. D. Pratt, of the Logansport Yourma/, Secretary. 
Among other business, at thetr recent meeting at Logansport, they 
passed a resolution protesting against ‘‘ wooden base”’ cuts. Nearly 
every paper in the district was represented. The citizens of Logans- 
port banqueted the visiting editors and otherwise entertained them very 
hospitably. 


Praatiarningisticigy 
CURIOSITIES IN BOOKBINDING. 


There are many books which absolutely require binding, and 
the most uninviting library we ever saw was one laden with 
French and German books, all in yellow and brown paper 
covers. And then again, if we think merely of the general 
effect of a library, there is no doubt a richness and glow about 
the shelves filled with handsomely-bound books which cloth 
binding, however elaborately gilded, can never give. In the 
Melbourne Library a special symbol, indicating the class to 
which the book belongs, is stamped upon the back; a leaf, a 
mask, a weapon, show that the book is connected with botany, 
with the drama, or with war. In one library which we know 
there is a large series of books connected with the French 
Revolution, all clad in tricolor uniform; and another collector 
himself designs appropriate binding for every book he has, 
and gets stamps cut for the purpose. The best and most du- 
rable material for binding is, onthe whole, morocco, It is less 
subject to rot from dry heat (not necessarily gas) absorbing the 
moisture in the leather than either calf or Russia, and, though 
expensive, it is certainly much to be preferred to the buckram, 
which the Librarian of the London Institution has so warmly 
commended. One art connected with binding seems entirely 
to have died out—the painting of pictures on the gilt edges of 
the book. It was carried to great perfection at the beginning 
of the century, and a Yorkshire binder was celebrated for his 
paintings. The unopened volume showed only the gilding, 
but when opened and the edges pressed gently back, the land- 


scape, as it usually was, appeared.—London Atheneum. 
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CHINESE NEWSPAPERS. 
known in Chinese journalism. Such announcements were only 
to be found at the street corners. Here and there loose leaflets 
were distributed, containing little else than a sensational story 
of robbery, as the breaking of an armed band intoa pawn shop, 
or an account of the death of a man-eating tiger. 

Of existing newspapers only one is due to purely Chinese 
initiative, the so-called Aing-pao, or Pekin Gazette, which, 
solely confined to official decrees, can scarcely be compared 
The Aing-pao is the organ of the 
Government, and disdains to concern itself with non-official 
matters or anything connected with trade. 
not to be thought of. 


with European journals. 


Advertisements are 
On the other hand, it may be regarded 
as a happy sign of the times that the idea of newspapers in 
the European sense, or first started by Europeans, is becoming 
more and more understood and acted upon in the coast pro- 
vinces. There exist at present several papers printed in Chi- 
nese characters, partly in Hong Kong, partly in Shanghai. 
Amoy has also had, for some little time, its Chinese organ. 

The Shen-pao, a daily paper, which advocates the progres- 
sive interests of the European party, numbers its Chinese sub- 
scribers by the ten thousand, and is read not only in Shanghai 
and the neighborhood, but also here and there in the interior 
of China, especially in the provincial towns and in the treaty 
An opposition organ was founded, several years ago, 
by the anti-European or Mandarin party, the Sz#-pao, edited 
after the model of the other, but conducted on a different plat- 


ports. 


form. The Sin-fao has also a large contingent of readers. 
Both papers contain a full reprint of the Av#g-pao; the Chi- 
nese reader thus saves his subscription to the official organ, and 
receives besides a large supply of news, which, after he gets 
used to this kind of reading, interests him exceedingly. 

If we examine the contents of these sheets, we find, first of 
all, after the reprint of the state gazette, a leading article. In 
this is seen the chief difference between the two party papers, 
unless the subject is purely literary, when there is no oppor- 
tunity for airing political prejudice. To the latter belong, in- 
deed, questions which, with us, have long ceased to have 
anything to do with politics. After this follow matters which, 
for European readers, are not only tedious, but difficult to under- 
stand—mixed news, partly translated from English papers, 
partly collected by special reporters from among the people. 
These news contain mostly matters of fact, and are as trust- 
worthy as in most of the European papers. A considerable 
role is played by the accounts of the sittings of the mixed 
courts. Then come copies of proclamations by the local man- 
darins, and lastly advertisements, among which will be found 
announcements of special European firms. Here an apothe- 
cary extols an unfailing cure for opium-smoking; there a 
Geneva watchmaker commends his newest manufacture, with 
Chinese division of time on the dial; a dentist asks attention 
to his artistic sets of teeth, a Japanese trader to his importation 
of eye-water; the importer of English and German war mate- 
rials, as cannons, flints, revolvers and munitions, sounds the 





: a= oe 
praise of the goods he has for sale, whether Krupp’s or Arm- 
Until a few years ago advertisements were altogether un- | 


strong’s; then come numerous announcements, as of auctions 


of all kinds, or the sale of Manila lottery tickets; lastly come 


market items—daily memoranda on the most important trade 
articles. An exchange column, as we should call it, gives the 
different values of the various kinds of money, and a notice 
of the outgoing and incoming steamers. There is no doubt that 
Chinese journalism, still in its infancy, forms a powerful means 
of furthering European interests; even the anti-progressive 
Sin-pao indicates, by its existence, an advance—in fact, the 
utilizing a Western medium of civilization on the part of this 
conservative people, and may, therefore, be regarded as a 
happy sign. 





ad 
MAKING MANY BOOKS. 

Every author has his style and his manner of composition, 
some being unable to make their flying pens follow their 
thoughts, even afar off, while others are like Rogers, who was 
wickedly represented as taking to bed and having the knocker 
muffled and the street laid with straw when he was delivered 
of his little couplet. The first few lines of De Thou’s history 
cost him more trouble than all the rest of the book. Gray was 
as difficult to please—or produce. Malherbe used to say that 
after finishing a poem of a hundred lines, or a treatise of ten 
the 
often gave a week to a page; many of Tasso’s 
manuscripts are illegible from their corrections and interlinea- 
tions; and Paschal often gave three weeks to one of his ‘‘ Pro- 


pages, he was entitled to rest for ten years. Balzac 


original Balzac 


vincial Letters,’’ rewriting one of them sixteen times. Vaugelas 
occupied thirty years on his translation into French of ‘‘ Quin- 
””? 


tus Curtius,’’ nearly every passage having five or six alternative 


versions in the margin. Among the ancients may be cited 
Isocrates, who gave ten years to a book; Virgil, who consi- 
dered his ‘‘/Eneid’’ imperfect after eleven years’ work; Dio 
Cassius, who devoted twelve years to his history, and Diodorus 
Siculus, who gave thirty to his. Fabius Leonidas, the Italian 
poet, rewrote his verses at least ten times, and Peter Mafceus 
considered fourteen or fifteen lines a good day’s work. Habert 
was employed three years on pruning and polishing his 
‘‘ Temple de la Mort.’? Ariosto’s manuscripts are almost as 
bad as those of Tasso, from the innumerable alterations—his 
famous shipwreck stanza was only accomplished on the six- 
teenth attempt. Petrarch rewrote one line forty-six times. 
Buffon had his ‘*‘ Epochs of Nature ’’ copied eleven times be- 
fore he was satisfied with the manuscript, and Bucquet went 
over one of his books on “‘Justice’’ fifty times, recopying it four- 
teen times with his own hand. 

Per contra, Statius knocked off 272 hexameters in two days; 
Dumonin put Dubeertas’s ‘‘ Semaine ’’ into 7,000 lines of Latin 
verse in two months; Ferrari’s eulogy on Leo X., a thousand 
lines of hexameters, occupied him three days; Erasmus’s 
** Praise of Folly”’ 
age to England. Danville wrote his mock-heroic poem, 


‘¢ La Chasteté,’’ while posting on the royal service, doing goo 


was written in a week, during his voy- 


lines in twelve days, as he exultingly records, without neglect- 
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ing any of his arduous official duties. Voltaire, at sixty-nine, | 


wrote his tragedy ‘*Olympic”’ in six days. 
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‘“‘The author 


should not have rested on the seventh,’’ was the comment of a | 


critical friend, which the poet justified by making very exten- 
sive alterations in the work. Some remarkable stories are told 
of Hugo’s facility of composition, as exemplified in his ‘* Her- 
nani’’ and ‘* Notre Dame,’’ but they do not agree with each 
other. 


As for the fertility of writers, how many have proven true | 


the old saying that of making many books there is no end. 
Two theologians of the fourth century, Didymus and Theodore, 
left 6,000 and 10,000 treatises, or essays, respectively. The 
works of Albertus Magnus, when published, filled twenty-one 
folio volumes, and Vincent de Beauvais’s ‘* Speculum Magis,”’ 
ten. Horneck’s ‘*Chronicle,’’ written in the thirteenth century, 
contained 83,000 lines, a work as formidable as Hennin’s 
poem, ‘*L’Illusion, 
Arab, left sixty books. 


” 


in a hundred cantos. Scyouthi, the 
Hans Sachs, besides versifying several 
portions of Holy Writ, composed 55 tragedies, 78 comedies, 64 
farces, 59 fables, 116 allegorical tales, 197 lighter stories, and 
307 poems, Macedo, the Portuguese cordelier, is renowned 
as the author of four Latin comedies, two tragedies, a 
satire (in Spanish), 53 panegyrics, 92 orations and discourses, 
238 elegies and epitaphs, 212 dedicatory epistles, 700 letters, 
2,600 epic poems, 500 elegiac compositions, 110 odes, and 
3,000 epigrams. Tiraqgeau, the French jurisconsult, enriched 
the world annually, for thirty years, with a book and a baby. 
Prynnes’s works were 200 in number, forming forty folio and 
octavo volumes. Dodsworth, the antiquary, wrote 122 folio 
volumes. Alexandre Hardy, with his 600 pieces, ranks as the 
most prolific of French dramatists, though he occupies a very 
humble rank beside Lope de Vega, with his 1,800 works and 
40 quarto volumes of poetry. Johan Moser, a German writer 
of the last century, left 480 books, 17 in manuscript. Sixteen 
of them have been claimed for other authors, but even after 
deducting these, he stands credited with nearly 500 volumes, 
71 of them folios, besides 84 volumes of revised editions, four 
volumes which he edited, and a number of minor compositions. 
Krunitz’s premature death, in 1796, left his encyclopzedia in- 
complete at its seventy-second large octavo volume. The 


” 


Abbe Prevost, author of ‘‘ Manon Lescant,’’ wrote more than 
170 volumes; Restif de la Brétonne, 146; Fréron, the jour- 
nalist, 250; Figueiredo, the Portugese savant of the last cen- 
tury, published 68 books and left 1o1 in manuscript; the bota- 
nist, Adanson, left 120 volumes of manuscript and 75,000 
drawings. Ducray-Duminil wrote 95 books; Mme. Leprince- 
Beaumont, 70; Lafontaine, the German novelist, 75, occupying 
210 volumes. Dingé, at his death, in 1832, left 850 pounds 
weight of manuscript. Mlle. Scudery, that most prolific of 
novelists, published go romances, and retained one among her 
papers. Blessed days, when people would read stories ten or 
twelve volumes long! Caspar Barthius boasted of translating 
into Latin three books of the ‘‘ Iliad”’ in three days; he it was 
who planned that gigantic ‘ Adversaria,’’ whose immensity, 


according to Bryle, tired the imagination. 
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WHY HE WENT OUT OF JOURNALISM. 

** Well, Colonel Ochiltree,’’ said John Russeli Young, gaz- 
ing at the blue ring of smoke just expelled from his lips, be- 
tween which a Reina Victoria was balanced, ‘“‘do you mind 
telling us how you came to desert from the ranks of journal- 
ism ?’?’ 

Tom Ochiltree, carefully setting down his glass of Perrier 
Jouret, said: ‘* What! boys, did I never tell you that story ? 
Why it’s one of the most remarkable events of my life! 
When Young first knew me, I can say without conceit, that I 
was a star of the first magnitude in the literary firmament. I 
had a proprietary interest in a real live paper down in Texas. 
The Houston 7e/egraph was a morning and evening paper, 
had a weekly edition, and was the leader of public opinion all 
over the South. I tell you that when a man quoted the Hous- 
ton Zelegraph he was listened to, and the paper was celebrated 
for its truthfulness and terse English, wherever- the language 
was spoken, and don’t you forget it. 





It was a big paper, and 
we were doing so well, subscriptions and advertisements com- 
ing in so fast, that I thought it would be a fair thing to have a 
little relaxation in the way of spending a few of the Summer 
months in Europe. It isn’ta bad thing, on the other side, to 
be known as the editor of a prominent newspaper in America, 
and I soon found myself sought after, and perhaps too con- 
spicuous, whichis not at all in my line. 

** Well, I and Jim Bennett were strolling down the Boulevard 
one evening, smoking our cigars, after a good dinner at the 
Café Anglais. We had three or four dukes and a couple of 
earls with us, and, I think, a baronet or so (Jim is partial to 
English noblemen), when Bennett suddenly halted the whole 
party at the telegraph office under the Grand Hotel, saying: 
‘Hold on, dukes, I have got a big despatch to send to the 
New York Hera/d, just handed me by my French corre- 
spondent.’ 

‘* We all filed in and crowded the office, while the dukes 
and earls wondered at the prodigal expenditure of the young 
American editor. 

**T wasn’t going to be behindhand as an American editor, 
so says I, ‘ How much will the telegram cost?’ 

‘* *Sixty thousand five hundred francs,’ says the operator, 
‘and dirt cheap, too.’ 

‘* SaysI: ‘ Duplicate the despatch to the Houston 7e/egraph. 
With your permission, Jim,’ says I. 
gentlemen, the whole thing was telegraphed 
to Texas—four columns, solid—and the Houston Telegraph 
went to protest the nextday. I haven’t been taking much in- 
terest in newspapers since; | prefer politics, and that’s the 
exact truth about the matter.’’— Zhe Hour. 


——__—_—— - +@- —— — 


' 


** By George ! 


A WESTERN editor, in response to a subscriber who grumbles 
that his morning paper is intolerably damp, says ‘that is be- 
cause there is so much due on it.’’ 





OnE pound of leads or slugs will occupy a space of four 
square inches. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
IT Is said a very good paper can be made of salt-meadow 
hay. 
COMPOSITORS are most always intelligent men. 
men of letters who literally pick up their knowledge as they 
go along. 


Dr. HOLLAND’s poem, *“ Bitter Sweet,’’ it is stated, had the 


largest sale of any poem ever published in this country—250, - 
000 copies. 


‘* ONE hundred and fifty thousand copies have been printed | . P 
y ” I | the fact that Cobden once saw a copy of ‘Junius’ which had 


and sold of ‘Helen’s Babies,’ and the sale continues,’’ say 
Peterson Brothers. 


THE National Library of Mexico is, as might be expected, in | 
a deplorable state, thousands of volumes lying aboutfin confu- | 


sion. An appropriation has been made of $80,000 for a new 


building. 
A WELL-KNOWN newspaper correspondent at the State capi- 
tal of Missouri has applied for a divorce from his wife, alleging 


as a reason that ‘he finds married life and newspaper business | 


incompatible and intolerable.’’ 


HOouGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co, are soon to issue a portfolio of 
hand proofs of cuts from the subscription Longfellow. 
be an edition de luxe. 
graphs of the artists and engravers. 
has already been sold. 


The whole edition of 500 


CARDINAL NEWMAN writes to the A¢hencum that he has re- 
fused to read the proof-sheets of his biography, about to be 
published, saying ‘‘that the time for a biography of me had 
not come, though, as regards the author, I did not doubt that 
he would do his work conscientiously and impartially.’’ 


A MANUSCRIPT treatise by Copernicus has been found in the 
archives of the Observatory at Stockholm. It is entitled ‘* Ni- 
colai Copernici de Hypothesibus Motuum Ccelestium a se Con- 
stitutis Commentariolus,’’ and is bound up with a copy of Co- 
pernicus’ work, ‘De Revolutionibus Orbium Ccelestium,”’ 
which once belonged to the noted astronomer Helvetius. 


ONLY twenty-one per cent. of the additions to the Milwau- 
kee Public Library consist of fiction of all kinds. Instead of 
too many of this class of books having been bought, as so 
many librarians think, the Milwaukee Librarian does not hesi- 
tate to say that, as regards such as are usually termed juven- 
iles at least, too few have been bought. 


THE subject of an international copyright between China 
and Japan is now under consideration. Chinese authors com- 
plain that their works are not only printed in Japan, but that 
cheap editions of them are imported into China and sold to 
their detriment. On this subject, says the Atheneum, Japan 
stands in relation to China in almost the same position as the 
United States does to England. It is worthy of note that the 
Chinese authors have perpetual copyright in their productions, 
and that any infringer of an author’s rights is punished by re- 
ceiving a hundred blows and being transported for three years. 


They are | 


It is to | 
A hundred sets will contain the auto- | 





Dr. SAMUEL SMILEs is engaged in preparing another indus- 
trial biography, the subject being Mr. Robert Nasmyth, the 
inventor of the steam hammer. 

THE minor miseries of authors are treated by William Shep- 
ard, in a book announced by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, under the 
title of ‘* Authors and Authorship.’’ It treats of the profession 
of literature, its struggles, temptations, drawbacks and advan- 
tages, the relations of authors, editors and publishers, the rea- 


| sons for the acceptance or rejection of manuscripts, etc. 


‘* ATTENTION,”’ says the A‘heneum, ‘‘ may be directed to 


belonged to Horne Tooke, and had been annotated by the lat- 
ter. It was at Genoa, in 1847. The possessor of the copy 
was Mr. Brown, English Consul there, who had known Horne 
Tooke, and who styled him ‘a finished scoundrel.’ If this 
copy of ‘Junius’ be still in existence, the notes might be worth 
reproducing.’’ 

AN English writer says that the middle-class Englishman, as 
a rule, does not buy books, except a few classics and profes- 
sional treatises, but waits for his chance at the book club or 
circulating library. There are instances where authors are 
asked to lend their own copies by men of ten times their in 
come. Wine and china may be bought, but books must be 
hired; for, says the writer, the English are educated to the 
point of reading, but not to paying for books. 

THE Philological Society’s new English dictionary is to be 
enlarged from between 6,000 and 7,000 quarto pages to 8,400. 
This enlargement, which is even less than the necessities of the 
work, with the closest packing, require, has been won from 
the delegates of the Clarendon press by Mr. Henry Hucks 
Gibbs, the old sub-editor of ‘*C,’’ who has, for more than 
twenty years, taken the warmest interest in the Society’s work, 
and has devoted to it during that period almost all his leisure 
time. 

M. ALEXANDRE DvumaAS is now printing his ‘* Theatre’’ at 
Dole, in Jura, and the book is apparently destined to become 
the joy and despair of bibliophiles. Only ninety copies of the 
six volumes are to be printed, and not one of these will be sold. 
By far the greater part will be given to the actors and actresses 
who have ‘‘ created’’ M. Dumas’ plays, beginning with those 
still surviving of the company who, in 1852, acted the ‘*Dame 
aux Camelias.’’ The book is beautifully printed, and is filled 
with notes and details of great interest to all who care about 
the history of the French stage in the last thirty years. 


THOMAS BRADLEY, of the Sydney Legislative Council, found 
fault with the newspaper reporters on the ground that they did 
not give the speeches accurately. Therefore they took great 
pains to report his remarks verbatim. 


passage: 


The following is the 
‘¢ The reporters—ought not to—the reporters ought 
not to be the ones to judge of what is important—not to say 
what should be left out—but—the member can only judge 
of what is important. As I—as my speeches—as the reports 
—as what I say is reported sometimes, no one—nobody can 


understand from the reports—what it is—what I mean.” 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Sfy, of Sheridan, Ark., has suspended publication. 

The Petroleum World, of Titusville, Pa., has suspended. 

Daniel M. Bowman has purchased the Versailles (Ky.) Sus. 

The Republican Sentinel, of Pottsville, is no longer published. 

The Funiata News, of Port Royal, Pa.,is no longer published. 

The Scientific News has been merged into the Scientific American 

T. J. Shelton has sold the 7imes, of Wichita, Kas., to Wm. F. Camp- 
bell 


Robert E. Muzzey has bought the Northern Advocate, of Claremont, 
N. H. 


John W. Rauch has been appointed superintendent of the Reading 
Eagle. 

The Washington Critic started the year 1882 
press. 


with a new perfecting 


The Press, of Tamaroa, Ill., has been removed to Du Quoin, in the 
same State. 


The Wilkes-Barre Union-Leader has been enlarged to nine columns 
on each page. 


The Daily Oftic, of Las Vegas, N. M., has been enlarged to seven 
columns to a page. 
During the Christmas holidays the Hollidaysburg (Pa.) Registér is- 
sued a daily edition. 
John H. Oberly has retired from the active management of the Bloom- 
ington (Ills.) Budletin. 
The Tyrone (Pa.) Hera/d has established itself in a new office, a 
spacious brick building. 
The Williamsport National Standard has advanced its subscription 
price to one dollar a year. 
The price of the Altoona Daily Triduné has been raised from two 
cents to three cents a copy. 
Boston, Mass., has a new penny afternoon daily newspaper, called the 
World. It is independent in politics. 
The Reading 7imes and Dispatch has dropped the latter half of its 
name, and is now the Reading 7imes. 
The Saturday American, of Toledo, O., has been enlarged from a 
four-page folio to an eight-page quarto. 
The Lake Shore Home Magazine, published at North East, Pa., has 
been removed to Ashtabula, in this State. 
John R. McLean has purchased the interest of his partner and is now 
the sole owner of the Cincinnati /ngu/rer. 
The Buchanan County (lowa) Yournal has changed its place of pub- 
lication from Jessup to Independence, Iowa. 
A. W. Crawford has retired from the Morris (Ill.) /ndependent. His 
partner, J. A. Kurtz, remains as editor and publisher. 
T. T. Worth, editor of the Lebanon Courier, is suggested by several 
newspapers as a notable Republican candidate for Governor. 
The Zelegraph and Messenger, of Macon, Ga., has been sold for 
$22,000. A. R. Lamar is to edit it as a protective tariff paper. 
Wm. Cullen has relinquished the editorship of the Ottawa (Ill.) Re- 
publican; he, however, retains his half-ownership in the paper. 
After an active editorial career of thirty years, Luther L. Holden, of 
the Boston Yourna/, has withdrawn from the field of journalism. 
The New Orleans 7imes has been consolidated with the Democrat, of 
that city. The 7imes-Democrat is the title of the combined journal. 
Montgomery & McCoy have commenced the publication of a weekly 
called the Echo, at Newton Falls, Ohio. It is independent in politics. 
The Florida News is a new morning daily, started in Jacksonville, 
Fla., by Jones & Barbour. This gives the State of Florida two daily 
papers. 


Lloyd & Clemens, publishers of the Akron (O.) Advance, have dis- 
solved partnership. Wm. Clemens is the sole proprietor and publisher. 

E. G. Fox, who interviewed Captain Jack in the lava beds for the 
New York Hera/d, has been made editor of the New York Mining and 
Financial News. 

M. Buckwalter, for a long time the business manager of the Reading 
Eagle, has left that journal and bought a half-interest in the Spirit of 
Berks, of Reading. 

Rose Terry Cook has been engaged by the publishers of the Youth's 
Companion, of Boston, to contribute a series of ‘‘ Tales of Old New 
England Taverns.”’ 

Fair Play is the title of a weekly started in Chicago by Frank G. 
3rooks. It is an independent journal, devoted to current topics, local 
measures, the drama and music. 

Joseph Beatty and Charles D. Conner have withdrawn from the firm 
publishing the Uniontown Democrat. The paper is now issued by the 
Democrat Publishing Company. 

Robert P. Porter, Chief of the Wealth, Debt and Taxation Division 
of the Census Office, has assumed editorial control of the Jnrternational 
Review. Henry Garnett is his associate. 

The Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier has been sold by its owners, 
Riordan & Dawson, for $100,000 cash, to a joint stock company. The 
management remains substantially unchanged. 

L. Lum Smith has, in this city, commenced the publication of the 
** Oriental Casket,’’ a monthly. of sixteen pages, devoted to stories, 
sketches, essays, witand wisdom. Emerson Bennett is the editor. 

James A. Bradley has disposed of the Asbury Park (N. J.) Yournal 
to John L. Coffin, who promises to make the paper “an indispensable 
necessity to the temporal and moral prosperity ”’ of his subscribers. 

On February 2, and thenceforward, the News, of Mount Holly, N. J., 
will be issued as a weekly instead of a semi-weekly, as heretofore. The 
paper will also be enlarged to 26x38 inches, eight columns to the page. 

H. M. Wolf, Jr., and J. M. & M. Wolf have together purchased H. 
T. Sallade’s half-interest in the Williamsport Sun and Banner. Mr. 
Sallade, in selling his share in the Sum, did it to leave journalism and 
go to farming. 

Mr. Roswell Smith, publisher of the Century Magazine, gave $5,000 
in Christmas gifts to his immediate employees, and distributed among 
the leading members of his literary and business staff $16,000 in Century 
Magazine stock—a stock paying very handsome annual profits. 

Henry Monett, of Pittsburgh, Assistant General Passenger Agent of 
the Pennsylvania’s lines West, has, in conjunction with several other 
gentlemen, bought of Comly, Francisco & Co. the Ohio State Fournal. 
Mr. Monett and his associates have formed themselves into a stock com- 
| pany, with a capital of $150,000. 

Dr. Frederick E. Cummings, of Concord, N. H., exhibits to Dart- 
mouth graduates, with much pride of possession, a bound volume of files 
of the Dartmouth Gazette, the Eagle, or Dartmouth Centinel, the 
Dartmouth Herald, and the American—newspapers published at the 
college between the years 1797 and 1816. 


The Christmas issue of the London Graphic was 500,000 copies. 


R. A. Proctor’s new scientific journal, Knowledge, published in Lon- 
don, has at once leaped into a very large circulation. 





The Pall Mall Gazette, of London, was made a penny paper on the 
first of Janaury, 1882. 


Two Italian journalists, bitter political opponents, but warm personal 
friends, are coming to the United States to write a book about us. 


Henri Rochefort, last month, bought M. Mayer’s share in the /ntran- 
| sigeant for $20,000; and, on the following day, disposed of it to a syndi- 
| cate for $30,000. 

Hon, William MacDougall has been retained by the Canadian Pub- 
| lishers’ Association to further their attempt to obtain from England ab- 
solute copyright powers for Canada. 
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TO ’FRISCO AND BACK. 
“*T came in to give you the item of my arrival in town,’’ 
said a hairy man, yesterday, who wandered into the Boomerang 
office, wearing an old-fashioned Seymour coat, split down the 


back, and a pair of low-necked pants, draped about him and | 


daintily secured in front with a tenpenny nail. 

‘*T passed through your town last May, and you noticed in 
your paper that I was a West-bound passenger on the overland 
train. I have called to tell you that I am on my way back.”’ 

‘* Had a pleasant trip ? ”’ 

‘** Well, only partially so. 
Francisco very much. 


I enjoyed the journey out to San 
Went out in section No. 11 of Pullman, 
to take a position as cashier of a ’Frisco bank, but when I got 
there I found an old man holding the job who had given good 
satisfaction for nine years. 

‘*] had n’t the heart to take the place from him, and the 
president seemed to feel the same about it.’’ 

‘¢So you did n’t get the job?” 

‘*No, not very much. I could n’t get confirmed by the 
Senate. The president told me that perhaps I could get a po- 
sition as sergeant-at-arms of a hen-ranch up the gulch, but | 
embezzled four dozen eggs to take me into the circus, and 
while I was looking at the black-and-tan boa constrictor, a 
sheriff, or something of that kind, came along and called me 
down. 

**T am now returning to my native town on my own recog 
nizance, or on leg bail, as the vulgar herd would call it.’’ 

** Are you going by special car? ’”’ 

‘*Not exactly. 
and from here to OmahaI shall take the position of steer in- 
spector extraordinary on a stock train. 


go West in a Pullman, and then work your passage home by | 


punching cattle at the station. 
simply that I passed through on my way East to-day, and | 
will send the paper home. Make it as full of glittering pomp 
and oriental scollops as possible, and I will pay you for it. 
You see I’ll get pretty near home, and I’ll take a bath and fix 


However, I wanted you to say 


up a little, and come into town in pretty good shape; and now | 


all I want is the aid and encouragement of the press. 
seem to grasp my meaning ?”’ 

** Yes, sir, we tumble.’’ 

‘Allright. Just say that Mr. Wellington Kersikes passed 
East yesterday, in his special car, Boise City, having been on a 
visit to the Pacific Coast, with a view of purchasing the State 
of California as a country seat. 
course; but you just say how much the strain on your con- 
science will be, and I’ll go down in my overalls and make it 
all right.’’ 

That is why we have charged this article at ten cents a line 
on the company’s books.—Ai// Nye in the Laramie Boomerang. 

a ae 
Tue booksellers of Paris complain sadly of the decline of 
After being at a great expense in 
preparing elegantly bound books, they find there is a much 
greater demand for don dons than for don “ivres. 


French gallantry and taste. 


| wins the love of a maiden of noble birth. 


| a burden. 


I got a chance to walk part of the way, | 


It is quite a change to | 


| credited with a keen insight into the motives for human actions. 


Do you | 


That is a decomposed lie, of 


CIRCULAR. 


LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Specimens of Printing Types Made at Bruce’s New York Type Foun- 
dry. New York. George Bruce’s Son & Co. , 


“e 


This magnificent quarto marks a new departure in ‘‘ specimen books.”” 
Not only is it, typographically speaking, a thing of beauty which will 


be treasured for many years to come and an invaluable aid to the practical 


| master printer in his selection of types, but it is crowded with valuable 


For in- 
stance, the specimen sentences, instead of being made up of an array of 


information to all in any way interested in the art preservative. 


meaningless words or ludicrous combinations, convey knowledge of 
value. For example, in examining a specimen of Paragon Runic, we 
obtain the information that the first paper mill in England was erected 
at Hartford, in the reign of Henry VII., by John Tate the younger. In 
a successful quest for Two-line Brevier Antique Extended, we also find 
that books with leaves were first used by King Attalus, .98 B.C. So 
on through the whole of this admirable specimen book and book of refer- 
ence combined. It is still further enriched by the complete work of 
Theodore L. De Vinne, ‘‘ The Invention of Printing,”’ a collection of 
facts and opinions descriptive of early prints and playing cards, the 
block books of the fifteenth century, the legend of Laurens Janzoon 
Coster, of Harlem, and the work of John Gutenberg and his associates; 
all printed in hundreds of varieties of Bruce’s types. A fine steel-en- 
graved portrait of George Bruce forms the appropriate frontispiece of this 
sumptuous volume, which is substantially and ornately bound. 

A Child of Israel. A Romance of the Heart. 

Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


By Edouard Cadol, 


A powerful and deeply-interesting story, with an ingenious and origi- 
nal plot. Pierre Warre, the hero, is a gifted young Jewish artist who 


On discovering that he is an 


| Israelite she casts him off and weds a sordid Count, who makes her life 


In her marital miseries she finds a chivalrous friend in the 
Israelitish artist. Laura E. Kendall has performed the difficult work of 


translation in a highly praiseworthy manner. 
T. B. Pe- 


Indiana. A Love Story. By George Sand. 


Philadelphia. 
terson & Brothers. 

This is the most famous book that came from the pen of its famous 
writer, and was long ago assigned a permanent place on the top shelf of 
standard French pure fiction. As the title indicates, it is a story of the 
heart, and is told in masterly style by one whom competent critics 


The 


| present new edition has been prepared to meet the growing demand for 


the work. 


Vick's Floral Guide. Rochester,N. Y. James Vick. 

All florists, professional and amateur, who have once feasted their 
eyes on the pictures and pages of Vick’s Guide, will give the present 
one a warm welcome. Those who have never seen Vick’s should lose no 
time in sending for the present number, which contains 124 pages of 
practical floral knowledge, generously illustrated with pictures of plants 
and flowers. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

With the new year this popular magazine opens a vein of novelties sure 
to delight and increase its readers. Among the notable articles in’ the 
January number are “‘ A Trip to Tophet;”’ ‘‘ Railway Stations,’’ by Ed- 
ward C. Bonner; ‘‘Our Common Schools,”” by Richard T. Ely; and 
‘* Pets,’’ by Felix L. Oswald. The book reviews are full and masterly, 
the ‘‘ Gossip”’ unusually interesting, and last, but by no means least 
worthy of mention, are the half-dozen capital illustrations of the ‘‘ Col- 
lecting Mania.’’ 


The Western Manufacturer. Chicago. 
The number for last month was profusely illustrated with fine engrav- 
ings pertaining to industrial progress and improvement in the mechanic 


arts. 
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Potter’s American Monthly. Philadelphia. John E. Potter & Co. 

A new and improved cover enshrines the American Monthly for Janu- 
ary. Its new dress, though far more attractive than the old one, encloses 
matter which compares favorably with any of the many excellent num- 
bers of Potter’s in the past. ‘‘ Among the Fijians’’ is the openjng 
article; it abounds in novel information, and is profusely and artistically 
illustrated. A highly-interesting article is ‘‘ Grant as a Soldier—General 
Hoskins’ View,”” written by James Clement Ambrose. ‘‘ Journalism in 
Paris ’’ embodies a large fund of curious information, and is embellished 
with portraits of eignt famous editors of Paris. ‘‘ South Beverland and 
Its Race Meeting ”’ is a picturesque reminiscence of travel in Holland. 
Marian Ford presents ‘‘ Novelties in Fancy Work,”’ enriched by thirteen 
original, beautiful and easily followed designs. There are two season- 
able stories, a number of masterly book reviews, pungent and sensible 
paragraphs on ‘“‘ Home and Society,’’ art notes, and comments on ‘‘Cur- 
rent Topics.”’ 

Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. Hannum Jones and A. E. 
3rown. 

January Godey’s is full of bright things in its various departments. 
“* Mock Jewels,”’ an absorbing novel from the pen of Jno. Churchill, is 
printed in its entirety. ‘‘ Three New Year’s Days”’ is a pretty and sea- 
sonable short story by S. A. Shields. Leslie Hunt contributes an acting 
charade. There is an abundance of illustration; first a steel-plate en- 
graving illustrative of a stirring incident in Sir Walter Scott’s novel, 
‘‘ Quentin Durward;’’ next a double-page design for a window curtain, 
followed by an extra large illuminated plate of the Winter fashions for 
ladies and children, and a large number of wood-engravings pertaining 
to costumes and the work-basket. 

The Penn Monthly. Philadelphia. Penn Monthly Association. 

With the January number for 1882 this magazine begins its thirteenth 
year. It has donned a new and improved cover and made some changes 
for the better in the permanent features, adding a ‘‘ Department of 
Science,”’ and substituting for the review of the month a department of 
‘ Brief Mention,”’ for the discussion of current events and minor topics. 
The contributors to the current number are Horatio C. Wood, C. Stuart 
Patterson, J. T. Rothrock, Thomas Leaming and A. E. Outerbridge, Jr. 
The Progressive Printer. A Book of Instruction for Fourneymen and 


Apprenticed Printers By Samuel Whybrew. Rochester, N. Y 
Price 75 cents. 


A small pamphlet of seventy-six pages, written by an experienced 
printer, intended to instruct young pressmen and compositors, and incite 
them to produce from their art, in practice, the beauty and perfection 
aimed at by the ideal workman. 

The Printer’s Manual on Imposition of Forms. By James Scott. New 

York. Styles & Cash. Price 50 cents. 

This is a little pamphlet of thirty-two pages, devoted to explaining 
and illustrating the proper imposition of forms in book and job offices. 

a ea 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 

The Printers’ Crrcuvar is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum, 

invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents, 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





| 1 Month. |3 Months.'6 Months.! 1 Year. 
00) $125 00) $200 oo 
00} 7000] 125 00 


Quarter Page... . 35 00, 65 00 


THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 


One Inch 7.00! 1200 


12 00 20 00 
18 00! 35 00 
x a: FE eee 


Address R. S. MENAMIN, 
817 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphi 


Three Inches. .... 
One Column, or one-third of a Page. | 9 00} 


TO PRINTERS. 


$2,500 WILL BUY A JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


invoicing $3,000, which has netted present owner $10,000 in the past few 
years; situated in one of the liveliest towns in America. A splendid 
opening for the right party. None but a cash man need apply. 
Address Box 801, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





O TYPEFOUNDERS, &c.—ORIGINAL COPPER MATRICES 
Strikes or Drives) supplied of ROMAN, ITALIC, GERMAN, 
MEDIAVAL, &c., BOOK and NEWS LETTER, with TITLINGS 
and most FOREIGN ACCENTS, from 1s. each, according to number 
of characters ordered. The Founts are all cut in Steel, in Newest De- 
signs, and of First-class Workmanship, from Pearl to Pica or Great 
Primer. ‘Terms Cash. Specimens on application to F. F. MAY, 25 
3edford Row, London, W. C. 





OR SALE.—A STEAM-POWER PRINTING OFFICE, LO- 
! cated in a flourishing city of 25,000 inhabitants in Central Penn- 
sylvania, Office has steam heat, four power presses, machinery and 
new type; has been running eight years, and prints daily, weekly and 
Sunday editions. Reason for selling, owner’s health is very poor. 
Would exchange for a weekly office where the work is not so hard. For 
terms, etc., address ‘‘ BARGAIN,” care of H. P. Husparp, New 
Haven, Conn. 





OR SALE CHEAP.—A DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER IN 
Western Pennsylvania, in a county of 40,000 population, town over 
4,000—the only paper in the county. Circulation 1,000, with a full share 
of official patronage. Paper established twenty years. The material, 
including Type, Presses, Engine and Boiler, Furniture, etc., are all in 
good order, embracing some of the latest designs of type and borders, 
proof-press, mailing machine, fire-proof safe, etc. This office will be 
sold at less than the cost of material, and on liberal terms, including 
goodwill, subscription list, etc. For further information, address 
“ DEMOCRAT,” 
Care of Printers’ Circutar, Philadelphia, Pa. 








N EXPERIENCED JOURNALISTIC WRITER, RESIDING 
in Washington City, is prepared to furnish letters descriptive of 
current life in the capital, at a moderate charge. Address 
E. SUREAU, care Printers’ Crrcucar, Philadelphia. 


OR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—A FIRST-CLASS NEWSPAPER 
and Job Printing Office in a thriving railroad town in Western 
ennsylvania. Established in 1875. Doing a good business. Good 
reasons for wanting to sell. Power presses. Address, for further par- 


ticulars, JNO. McGAUGHEY, Indiana, Pa. 


ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

apers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every a Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. —_99 years’ right, one cent a name. 














PAPER WAREHOUSE 


A. CG. ELLIOT, 


No. 727 CHESTNUT STREET, 
AND 
No. 726 JAYNE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A Full Line of Reliable Grades of Paper. 
RALPH MILLIS. 








RALSTON MILLS. 








cratic Weekly Newspaper, by a practical newspaper and job 
printer. Reference furnished if desired, and will work at the case when 
necessary. Send copy of paper, and address JOHN J. SHICK, Demo- 
crat Office, Clarion, Pa 





FINES9°3-E NGRAVING 
SEND copy FOR) CROSSCUP «& WEST. 


IT WILL PAY YOU) 702 CHESTNUT © PHILA® PA 
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SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 
Improved Roller Compound, | 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. | 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 


PRICE LIST. 


| 

| 

| Half Medium Rollers, Eighth Medium Rollers, 

| Quarter ‘‘ 60 ‘ Large Rollers, 30 cts. per th. 


o#-— COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. “E30 


go cts. 40 Cts. 


The best of References given in regard to the good working qnalities of this Compound. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila. 


naren DALEY & Oana, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


a <—__——_, 





PRINTERS’ ROLERS AND ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


ne 


No. 31 ROSE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


“STAR” COMPOSITION, “OLD FASHIONED” COMPOSITION, 
Price, 50 Cts, per Pound, Price, 30 Cts. per Pound, 


Trade Mark Brand cast in the bottom of each cake of composition. 


SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS BY MAIL—FREE. 








CHARLES BECK, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Glazed and Enameled Papers, Cards and Card Boards, 


Crromo ADVERTISING CARDS. 


New Styles constantly Imported and Published. 


BALL PROGRAMME COVERS. BRONZE POWDERS. 
PAMPHLET COVER PAPERS A SPECIALTY. 
609 Chestnut and 610 Jayne Streets, Philadelphia. 


—* OUTFIT 


Second-hand, and 


we 


ch Gage. = 


For Sale Cheap. 


Satisfactory reasons for Ze 





in good condition. 


Address 


AYRES BROS., 
Penn Yan, N.Y. 


selling. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





| world. “ 
sition and Melbourne, Australia. WOOD ENGBRA- 
VING.—Mounted Box-Wood for engraving pur- 
| poses, and other wood. 


U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Prnters' Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
AUXILIARY SHEETS. 


We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 





ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 





Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
fuily given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 
Superintendent. 


NEW YORK 
WOOD TYPE MANUFACTURING €0,, 


44 ANN ST., NEW YORK. 
J. F. BLACKMAN, Manager. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL STYLES OF 
Wwoonp TYPE, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 

SEND FOR ESTIMATES AND BE CONVINCED. 
FURNITURE, RULES, ETC., 
ON HAND AND TO ORDER. 
Maple, Mahogany, and Boxwood, 
FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE. 

Send stamp for Price List and Specimen. 
PAGE’S WOOD TYPE ALBUM, 
No Old Styles: Everything Entirely New and Original. 
CREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


The largest WOOD TYPE establishment in the 
The highest award at the Paris Expo 








THE WM, H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO, 
Norwich, Connecticut. 
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SOWER, ‘Ports & Co., 


Booksellers and Stationers. 
Publishers of Normal Series of School Books. 


Blank Books, Paper and Envelopes 
and Fancy Stationery. ‘ 


530 MARKET, 3 doors below Sixth, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


pH 


REMOVED TO 
531 CHESTNUT ST. 


JAMES ARNOLD, 
BOOK BINDER AND PAPER 
| RULER FOR THE TRADE. 

BEST FACILITIES FOR 

PERFORATING 
EITHER BEFORE OR AFTER PRINTING. 


; 1 HO. : 


oe <o 


oc 


522 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Southwick, McCay & Co., 
PAMPHLET BINDERS, 


38 HUDSON STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a Printing Office. 


H. N. RYAN & CO., 


423 North Second St., 


Southeast cor. of Willow, PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 


TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


OIL DEALERS, 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & co... 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 


715 & 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Are prepared to supply Printers and others with 


Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. 





TO PARTIES ABOUT PURCHASING A STOCK'OF STATIONERY SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED. 





o 


ay An Examination of our Stock is Cordially Invited.-@e 





A. M. COLLINS, SON «& CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WAREHOUSE }NO. 818 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CLINE, MILLER «& Co., 


WHOLESALE PAPER AND ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 
26 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Fine Tinted Writing Paper in 11 Different Tints, suitable for fine 
Circular Work, Ball Programmes and Wedding Invitations. 


Paper in all varieties, suited for the trade of Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers and Stationers. 


GEORGE H. DILL, MUMFORD & HANSON, 


STEREOTYPER AND BLECTROTYPER, ELECTROTYPERS, 
704 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 222 GOLD STREET, 
Above Walnut, between Second and Dock Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. ‘ 





Engraving Metal Furnished to Engravers. Book and Job Work promptly attended to. 





FRANK TOOMEYT & CO., 
131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


THE DIAMOND STEAM ENGINE, of one-horse power. 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. 


A SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@E 











TWENTY-FIVE DIFFERENT STYLES OF 


BEVEL-EDGE CARDS, 
oe 42 


nr FD ar $4.00 PER THOUSAND. 


Complete a mepueth of 60 inion, said Mail, 25 Cents. 








ens Fs Mu. SIMPSON, >-<— 











21 S. SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


























ee ae 
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VANDERBURGH, WELLS & C0, 
PRINTERS’ AND ENGRAVERS’ WAREHOUSE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


"STRONG SLAT” CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, ETC, 


ALSO, SUPERIOR 


woond TYPE, 


RULES AND BORDERS. 
ALSO, 


Woops, Toots, Etc., FOR ENGRAVERS, 
Complete Newspaper Outfits, 


MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, etc. 


110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 














—) 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 00. 


W orks—Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 





CIRCULAR. 


New TareE FASTENER. 





Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 

Two or three holes are punched in the tape, the eyelets are set in and 
riveted, and in a few moments the tape is ready for use; thus avoiding 
the old and tedious method of sewing. Tapes fastened with these eye- 
lets are stronger than those which are sewed with thread, and will last 
until the tape wears out. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.25. 


Postage (16 c.) of expressage extra. 





R. S. MENAMIN, 


515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 





PHILADELPHIA. 





A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER! 


I ——r=S> 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 


The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price of Lamp Holder without Lamp, 75c.; by mail, 
postpaid, $1.00. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





J.G. DITMAN & CO, _ 
Faper Manufacturers and Dealers, 


30, 32 AND 34 SouTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Largest Stock and Greatest Variety in the City. 


Paper of Every Description Made io Order. 
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last 


Made by S. A. RUDOLPH’S SONS, #t the 
ASHLAND PAPER MILLS, 


For Sale by the Principat Paper Dealers in Philadelphia. 


| 
| oo. Capacity, 8 Tons PER Day. 
A. | 





MANAYUNK, PHILADELPHIA, 


P) 5 





ERI 


+ €EBSTABLISHED SEVENTEEN YEARS. 


“0(- fee} ie = 
GODFREY & Co. 


<>» 


upper 
uch a 
either 





trong. 


mail, 


No. 325 Walnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PAs 





———e—-. ¢ > - 


ROLLERS CAST DAILY. CHEAPEST 


COMPOUND, 30 CENTS PER POUND. 











PRINTERS’ INDIA-RUBBER ROLLER COMPOUND, 


AND BEST. 
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| GORDON’S 
FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESSES, 


<= FIVE SIZES MADE. —8=> 
2-2 ~V~ 


%& = o-2_. 








NEW CIRCULAR NOW READY. 


GORDON PrREss WorkKs, 


a ae f 97 and 99 Nassau Street, 


— Te + 


NEW YORE. 





THE IMPROVED DEGENER PRESS 


Contains all of the best features used in 
Bed ‘and Platen Press, viz.: Rest to 
Platen while feeding the Sheet; 
ee Rapid and Strong Impression ; 
Perfect Register; Automatic Ohase Hook ; 
| Ability to lay Grippers on the Platen 
i and set to Margin; Bed always in 
a Vertical Position, and in 
view of the operator. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 OR MORE, 
ACCORDING TO ABILITY OF FEEDER. 





SIZES AND PRICES: 


x12 inside Chase, $175. . Steam Fixtures, $10 extra, 
T x 17 “ 300 net “ “ “ “ 
Fountain for each size, $10. Boxing $6 and $7 50. 


DEGENER & CLASH, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Office, 23 Chambers St., 
Machine Works, 59 Ann St., 





NEW YORK. 






























































| 
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“ JEWEL.” 


“CLIPPER.” 


- eV 





7x il, $165. S$ x 12, $175. 
Boxing, $5. 


2 Rollers, $125. 3 Rollers, $150. 
Boxing, $5. 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING COMP’Y 3 fis"ttonree Street,’ - ~ - ~~  "Gurcaco. 


HENRY JOHNSON, Vice-President. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


(Established in 1869 by Daniel Dermond and R. S. Menamin.) 


NOS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A i 


MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
PRINTERS’, LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ WorK A SPECIALTY. 
ROTARY, ADAMS AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REBUILT, REMOVED, REPAIRED AND SET UP. 


A Large Stock of PIECES AND PARTS OF PRESSES Kept Constantly on Hand. 





The FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 
Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the 
past I'welve Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Address all communications to 
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MENAMIN'S 








(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


SUPERIOR TQ ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS, 


7+ s.ee-+ 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaying the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face ot 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, zw7// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside.............. $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside............ $2 50 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


COOPER EL ET rh Oe II gh in Shacks occedacoceracd $3 5° 

84 x 13 PPE) Walla ttAn0eCee bees aweena wae . 250 14x20 ep Binh eted pnd he ads ko ute eee - 4.00 

10 x16 pa) Oe ee eee ee Oe ee 3 00 15x 22 Ft” eee e a EIS «fin oe chk y ives an ele 4 50 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 

ee I SN 6 ied bok ccaseccendeesencs BD GD] TOS BO MCE Ie ooo oon cctv esnsscbncns ees $4 00 


2s _— 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


OONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPEOIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


-@,oe- 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. Ss. MANAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


+ Deer —- -—— 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 









































dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the kind of C 
each, and the width of crossbars. 
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R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 














: : ' 
Pair of Twin Chases. PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, 
z No. Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. pl _ 
2 6 Siescte sues 15 x 8% $10 0 
: 2 ee ee 20X25 1% x 10% II co 
Ed 35 «2 24X29 22 x12\% 12 oo 
” 
z ¢ «cen O88 23% X15 13 00 
=. + us SO 26% x 19 34 00 
< 6, ts oa 29% x 21% 15 50 
z 4 7 35 X 51 32% x 23% 17 00 
“4 & 38 x 55 354% x 254% 18 50 
- r Qo +++ e @tx60 38% x 27% 20 00 Ta i 
Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars, 
3 No. Size Pair, over all, Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
= ¢ Se ss «6 SR 15 x 8% $12 00 
Zz SB cee e CORRS 138 x 10% 13 00 
ae BD os hs OES 22 x12% 14 00 
z ¢ & sice GD 23% X15 15 00 
ant So cee e OEE 26% x 19 16 50 
= 6, _— 32 X 47 29% x 21% 18 090 
z ¢ he +s 42 Se 32% x 23% 1g 50 
a a Se Se 354 x 25% 21 50 
* GD -++- 48x60 38% x 27% 23 co \ 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase, 

No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each. 
z 
at I 17 xX 21 15 xi Oo OO 
x » OPA a / 2 y $ 
+, i s2.00 ORS 18 x23 8 50 
om / SS . bse« 2 22 X27 g 09 
z i vs es CO 23% x 31% 9 5° 
a SS «s+ O86 26% x 390% 10 00 
> ( i sears S82 290% x 44% II 00 
sf ( lo vce. OUge 3214 x 48% 12 00 
el m eres Se 35% 13 00 
~ ( 9 are yr 41 x 60 38% 14 00 

Skeleton Chase. 
x No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside, Price each 
z ( h toes CORR 15 x19 $5 oo 
3 «<< o.5 Sen 1% x23 5 50 
Zz 
= ( i =. ae” Coe a2 x27 6 00 
“ 4n «20s 26% 3% 23% x 31% 6 50 
z) Ss +e + 29%42 26% x 30% 7 5° 
ad _wowe: | 29% x 44% 8 co 
z ¢ To 0+ +o 35X58 32% x 48% g 00 
sey 8 +--+ - 38x55 354 x 52% 10 00 
= Do oes Gtx6o 38% x57% II oo 
News Chase. 

y No. Size each, over all, Size each, inside Price each. 
c eae 17 X21 5 x19 $5 00 
4 
" ) G& ens s OR 8 x 23 6 co 
= ( BD ccss 24299 22 x27 7 00 
a ¢ 4, cere OH 23% x 31% 8 co 
¥ 37 
=< Sy eee oe 9X42 26% x 39% 9 00 
*? Bi. wie os SUBS 29% x 44% 10 00 
z¢ % eeere BESS 32% x 48% II 00 
np Bo cee e 3x55 354% x 52% 12 00 
< 
x Qo cere Gt x6e 38% x 573 13 00 Ia eS 











Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight sticks, planed on both sides, 4c ee inch, Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
i 





‘When Chases are ordered to be made HEAv1eR than stated in price list, an extra charge will be made, 


TERMS CASH. R. 8S. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Minor Sr., PHIna. 

















ase eure the inside and outside dimensions of 
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W. D. WILSON & CO., - 
PRINTING INK 


MANUFACTURERS, 














325 PEARL STREET, (Harpers Building), 


NEW YORE. 








W. D. WILSON & CO. manufacture and supply those Gloss Cut Inks 
used on Harper’s and Leslie’s illustrated papers. 





AN ENGINE THAT WORKS WITHOUT BOILER! 


STARTED INSTANTLY WITH A MATCH. 
ALWAYS READY TO GIVE OUT ITS FULL POWER AT ONOE. 


NO BOILER. NO STEAM. NO EXPLOSION. 














NO COAL. NO ASHES. NO FIRES. 
NO PUMPS. NO GAUGES. NO ENGINEER. 
NO DANGER. NO EXTRA INSURANCE. 





ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE. 


THE NEW “OTTO” SILENT GAS ENGINE burns common Gas and Air, and 
thereby avoids the handling of fuel and ashes. It is started without waste of fuel or of time 
There is no steam to make or to maintain. A// expense ceases when engine is stopped. 








It is the cleanest, safest, most economical and most convenient power 
for use in printing offices. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. BIRMINGHAM, Conn., February 5th, 1879. 
The 7-horse power gas engine we bought of you some months since, we are much pleased with; it has so many good qualities. We placed it 
on the third story, right where we want the power. It works easy, runs still, and requires the very least attention. We run 75 Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing machines, and our elevator will carry 1,000 Ibs. without any perceivable check. Heretofore, we have used a steam engine ; but when we 
moved into our new factory we purchased the 7-horse power gas engine of you, and we are so pleased with it that we would not take a steam engine, 
to run it, as a gift. Yours respectfully, L. L. LOOMER & SONS. 





Messrs. SCHLEICHER, SChuMM & Co., 3045 Chestnut Street. Purrapepnia, December rath, 1878. 
GENTLEMEN : Having one of the ‘ Otto Silent Gas Engines,”’ of 4-horse power, in use for the past three months, | take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to those in want of small power. In point of economy it has no equal; the gas consumption is but from 400 to goo feet per day, according 
to the amount of work done. It is almost noiseless and entirely safe, can be started in less than one minute, and will run all day without any attend- 
ance. There is no increase in insurance, and it is endorsed by insurance companies. There is no dust or smoke. In fact, it is all that is claimed 





for it. Yours truly, AMBROSE SHAPLEY, Manager Review Publishing and Printing Co., N. W. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
Over 2,000 engines in use all over the world. Built in sizes of 2, 4, and“-horse power, by = 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™M «& cCoO., 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, 3045 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘ ' 
s R. S. MENAMIN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


| Printing & Lithographic Black ® Colored a 
i 
Varnishes, Gold Size, &c. 


i Nos. 515) 517 & 519 Miyor Street, PHILADELPHIA. H 
ace 


The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling 
at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. j 


The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and 
will not clog on the rollers. 

SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 

PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 


LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the tl 
best quality, always on hand. 











PRICE LIST 


BLACK INKS. Per ib. | RED INKS. Per Ib. GREEN INKS, Per Ib. 
Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5.00 $00 2.00 | Carmine, . . . . . 82.00 24.00 16.00 | Medium Green, Pt ae A 2.00 
Fine Gloss Cut, P 3.00 2.00 1.00 | Lake, . : ° . . - 1000 5.00 J French Green, . : ° . ° . 8: 
Extra Quick Drying Job, for Crimson Lake, . ° ° ° : 6.00 f Lake Green—Light, . ° - 8.00 
hard sized and calend. paper, 2.00 1.50 1.00 Extra Fine Red, é » - 1000 500 : Dark Green—Deep, . . 250 2.00 fo 50 100 
Fine Job, for sized and calend. Fine Red, . . é - 800 2.50 Fine Light Green, . ° ° 200 150 100 


paper, - 2.00 140 1.00 75 Fine Ve rmilion, os ef dh a Poster Green—Dark, ete 7% = «50 I) 
Extra Wood Cut, for Cylinder Poster Red, . 150 100 7 50 Poster Green—Light, ay ee 75 
and Adam Presses, . . 15 25 1) Orange Mineral, 
50 


wean a Ore a PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE PRINTERS’ VARNISH. 


Good Book, sia ° . . 5 D D COLORS. No. 0 for reducing Poster Inks, 
Hand- Press ews, . ° . i 5 | “a “ Job “ 
Drum Cylinder Ne pws, ; i Royal Purple, . . . - 24.00 16.00 8.00 “9 « “ rh “ 
Rotary and Bullock News, 5 ag oo 6 ne 4 © 9 Ee eee “ “ 2 prt 
BLUE INKS C Moret” * ¥ . : ¢ i : 8.00 Quick Drying Varnish, . ° 75 60 
Extra Fine Bronze Blue. : 5 Magenta, . . ie 5.00 3.00 By the gallon at apuitel w rates. 

2° . . - ol 


eS es her MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. 





Dark Blue, ° . 150 100 
Light Blue, 2 ‘ P > 1.00 60 | Lake Brown, . : « 8.00 
Light Label Blue, . 7% § Chocolate Brown, . . . 1.50 
U ltramarine—Extra Fine, ; J Fine Gold Size, . . ° ° 2.00 1.50 1.00 


Ultramarine—Job & Poster, 1.50 100 7! 4o \ Fine Raw Sienna, . . . 200 150 1.00 

Snuff Brown, . . . ° e - 2.00 

YELLOW INKS. Fine Umber Brown,,. . . . 1.50 

Naples Yellow, . 7 7 Fine Dark Brown, . ° . 200 100 75 

Fine Lemon Yellow, . 2.00 1.50 ' Fine Light Brown, . . 2.00 100 75 

Fine Orange Yellow, > 2.00 1.50 1.00 | Tints of all shades and colors, ° 2.00 1.50 1.00 rede 

Poster Lemon Yellow, . 5 650 | White Size, ° . . ° 1.50 1,00 These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
Poster Orange Yelléw, . 5 650 | White Ink, ae ae 100 7% 650 40 impurities. 


ser-Inks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates.“@a 


Y, R. 8. MENAMIN, 515, 517 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. | 
(ee he ee AA ge eA TT SN 


By the gallon at special rates. 























RULED BILLHEADS, 


- SATEMENIS, LEER © NOV HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES AND SHIPPING TAGS, 
PRINTERS’ CARDS AND BLANNS. 
sin isteenn ners: slain idl 


BRILLIANT CHROMO? AND¢ ILLUMINATED? CARDS, 


| ILLUMINATED FOLDING CARDS, 


EMBOSSED, ILLUSTRATED, AND PLAIN PROGRAMME COVERS. 








FLAT WRITING PAPERS, COLORED COVER PAPERS, 
BOOK AND NEWS PAPERS. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 


THOMAS W. PRICE CoO. 


No. 505 MINOR S¥., PHILADELPHIA. 

















